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One Less 
For Satan 


Kasa gives up his lucrative witchcraft 


to become a Catholic. 


ASA, a famous witch-doctor, was 
known far and. wide and 
feared for his evil practices. 


One day his heart was touched 
with grace. Kasa felt a desire to pray. 
He went to the mission and asked to 
be instructed in the Catholic religion. 
However, since he would not promise 
to give up the lucrative practice of 
sorcery, he could not be accepted; so 
he returned to his village. 

Some of his Catholic neighbors, 
who had heard of this, approached 
him one day and said: ‘Everyone 
thinks you are still a witch-doctor. 
You began to pray, but that is not 
enough. You should prove that you want to 
become a true child of God.” 

Kasa took these words to heart and he set out 
for the mission carrying with him the two horns 
which he used to perform his magic. He said 
he would burn them publicly as an acknowl- 
edgement that he was converted. The White 
Father, to whom he disclosed his intention, 
urged him to perform this act of renunciation 
in his own village which had been the principal 
scene of his activities in witchcraft. Kasa 
proved his good will in humbly accepting the 
suggestion. 

A few days later, the Missionary visited the 
village, and as soon as Kasa heard of his 
arrival, he hurried to Father with the horns. 


“This one,’ he said, “is called Bitimbo, I 
used it to insure the success of the hunters who 
came to me for help before an expedition.” 
Needless to say, Kasa exacted his share of the 
bag. 

The power of the second horn was invoked 
by childless parents; and if a son was born, 
he was delivered to the evil influence of the 
witch-doctor. If the child was a girl, Kasa 


Kasa with his magic horns. 


claimed a share of the dowry paid by her hus- 
band when she was married. 


Asked to reveal the source of his power, 
Kasa admitted that the devil was his master and 
that he was always successful in his enterprises. 


In the presence of all the villages assembled 
in front of the church, Kasa burnt the horns. 
With this proof of his good will, he was lib- 
erated from the powers of darkness. Then 
Kasa accompanied the White Father back to the 
Mission to complete his -religious instructions. 


Thus is Satan robbed of his victims and new 
Catholics enrolled under the banner of Christ. 


OUR ADDRESS IS: 


The White Sisters 
319 Middlesex Avenue 
Metuchen, N. J. 


The Messenger of Our Lady of Africa is edited and published bi-monthly with ecclesiastical approbation 
by the Missionary Sisters of Our Lady of Africa (White Sisters). Office of Publication: White Sisters, 319 
Middlesex Avenue, Metuchen, N. J]. Annual subscription $1.00. Entered as second class matter December 
15, 1931, at the Post office of Metuchen, New Jersey, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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Mission Sunday.... or 


The Holy Father’s Sunday, 


as it is called in the Missions 


HE CHURCH BELLS have been ringing 
for a long time already, and the radiant 
light of the African sun streams down 
upon the endless files of shining black figures 
gracefully draped in multi-colored garments. 


This is the day when all, young and old, 
chiefs and peasants, Christians and pagans, vie 
with one another in order to bring their offer- 
ing for the Pope, for they know that “Papa wa 
Roma” is the Father of a huge family in 
which there may be some poorer than them- 
selves. 


At each door stands a Catechist, plate in 
hand, and from the most unimaginable hiding- 
places, the precious coins are produced: from 
some corner of the ragged cloth into which they 
had been tied, from its banana leaf wrapping, 
or... from the donor’s mouth... ! 


Occasionally, some old granny will whisper: 
“Tell the Pope that I am sending this.” 


At the Offertory of the Mass, all these 
“Pope's Pennies’’ are presented as the people’s 
offering together with the Priest's offering. At 
the sight of such a sum, the sea of black faces 
toss and sway, muffled exclamations of surprise 
escape their lips; they cannot believe their eyes. 


But the most surprised are certainly the Mis- 
sionaries for they know the sometimes abject 
poverty and distress of these natives; they have 
seen too what heroic sacrifices, what ingenuity 
has enabled some of them to save a few mis- 
erable ceins week by week, month by month. 
They have witnessed how hundreds of children, 
in order to earn their gift for the Pope, spent 
their free time before or after school, carrying 
bricks. They have witnessed the generosity of 
Seminarists willingly depriving themselves of 
meat and asking that the price be put aside for 
Mission Sunday — and that, in a country where 
meat is the much-coveted feast-day treat! .. . 
They have heard of the poor widow with five 
children who, when asked for her contribution, 
hunted everywhere and not finding anything 
worth offering, presented the Catechist with “an 
egg for the Pope.” They have known a Sem- 
inarist who, too poor to contribute even a 
penny, made it up with his prayers, and getting 


1 


up in the middle of the night, said the fifteen 
decades of the Rosary! They have heard .. . 
they may not have heard everything. They may 
not have witnessed all, but the one thing they 
know for certain is that each small coin on the 
plate is the fruit of some sacrifice: the sacrifice 
of the poor for those poorer than themselves; 
proof of their charity, yes, but above all proof 
of their Faith. 

To do something for God...” 

“That the Reign of Christ may come...” 

What you give to the Missions helps Mis- 
sionaries to give souls to God. 

Your contributions towards the Propagation 
of the Faith will renew the hopes in Christian 
charity of thousands who are the less fortunate 
members of the Mystical Body of Christ. 


He is happy to carry bricks to earn something 
to give to the Holy Father's Missions. 
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DESERT 


HOSPITAL 


One day St. Francis of Assisi called a Brother and said to him: “Brother, let us go and 
preach!” They went forth together and walked through the streets of the town; but all that day 
St. Francis remained silent. The Brother was greatly puzzled and asked for an explanation. Then 
Francis told his disciple that one may preach merely by living. 


It is a truth which Missionaries often need to remember. 


ET US GO AND PREACH in our hospital at 
L Laghouat. The wards, all white and clean, 
are flooded with sunlight from the open 
desert. The beds stand in neat rows, and the 
wardmaid is just finishing her morning work. 
“Well, Fathma, how did you sleep last 
night?” 
“Not well, Sister; but the tablet you gave me 
relieved my pain. Now all my limbs are on 
fire. I can get no rest.” 


“We shall get another pillow and straighten 
that sheet.’ Fathma submits willingly to our 
ministrations. 


“Thank you, that is better! Now I shall 
sleep a little.” 


“And how are you, Jemma?” 


“Very bad. Look, my dressing is coming 
off.’ This patient is less gracious. Her tone is 
harsh, her mouth drawn into bitter lines. She 
appears to have suffered in body and spirit, a 
reed almost broken by the storms of life. Jemma 
needs great kindness. She is one of the few 
patients whose treatment is done in the ward, 


to save her the pain of moving to the dressing 
room. 


The process of dressing her wound and 
adjusting her position is always rather a stormy 
one. Today we venture to administer a gentle 
reproof. ‘God will help you to be patient.” 


“God is the Master,” replies Jemma. “May 
His name be praised!” 


And afterwards: “Thank you, Sister. I am 
sorry!” 


There is old Mimouna sitting by the door. 
She is very old; perhaps she has lived through 
a century. Locks of hair once white and now 
yellowed stray from beneath her veil. 

“I am so cold, so cold! My bones feel 
like ice!” 

“Would you like to sit outside in the sun? 
Come, take my arm.” 


Mimouna gladly takes the arm that will lead 
her to the verandah, and once settled in the 
sunshine she murmurs happily: “You are my 
daughter !”’ 


In the second ward we find four small chil- 
dren with their mother. 


“How are the little ones?” 


The three eldest, aged six, five, four years, 
hold up well-washed faces. Their hair is 
combed and tightly plaited, and they are just 
putting on their gandouras, socks and little 
aprons. The youngest of the family lies in his 
cot, looking expectantly for a meal. He seems 
glad to be without the heavy wrappings that 
usually envelope an Arab infant. 

And the mother ? “How is your leg, Yamina?”’ 


“Much better, thank you. I can move it a 
little now.” 


“Did the children allow you to sleep?” 


“Oh! they are very good, Sister, they do 
everything I tell them.” 


Everything! That is a great deal! 


They are dancing with impatience, waiting 
for “Baba” who is expected to visit his family 
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today. In a few hours he will arrive shyly, 
submit to a shower of embraces, and sit down 
on the floor while the children climb over his 
shoulder to hunt in the hood of his burnoose 
for the treasures he may have brought for them. 

He will ,certainly rejoice to see his family 
in such good health and spirits. What a trans- 
formation since their arrival, when they were 
like little savages, sickly and unkempt, ready to 
fly into tempers whenever the nurse approached 
them. 

In a third ward, smaller than the others, we 
find Naiba, a girl of fifteen. She has a skin 
like ebony and woolly black curls. For a long 
time she resisted all advances, meeting our smile 
with a defiant stare. She comes from the Sudan, 
where she entered the service of a MARA- 
BOUT; and somehow, as a result of a poisoned 
foot, she was brought to the hospital at 
Laghouat. Even the approach of meal-times 
failed to bring a smile to her face. She was 
too ill to feel hungry. 

But one day Naiba asked abruptly: “Sister, 
what words do you say on the beads that hang 
from your girdle?” 

“On my rosary?” 

“Yes. I have seen you walking in the court- 
yard with your eyes closed, murmuring some- 
thing as you finger the beads.” 

“I say this: ‘Hail Meriem, thou that are full 
of grace. The Lord is with thee; thou art 
blessed amongst -all women and blessed is the 
fruit of thy womb, Our Lord, Jesus the 
Messiah.’ Then I ask Lalla Meriem to cure you 
and make you a good girl.” 

“Lalla Meriem? I have heard of her before; 
I love her.” 


Since that day we are friends. This morning 
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Us Go and Preach «sj :.ws 


someone heard Naiba call out: ‘Go tell Sister, 
I want to see her at once!” 

When Sister arrived she exclaimed: ‘There 
you are at last!” And when her treatment was 
completed she gave the other women a look of 
triumph, saying: “You see, Sister came for me; 
she never scolds me or hurts me; she is my 
mother.” 

One of Naiba’s neighbors is a young woman 
named after a flower: Yasmin. Pale-faced, with 
heavy plaits of dark hair, she looks more deli- 
cate and fragile than other women. She smiles 
wearily, and her tragic black eyes seem to say: 
“IT have sorrowed so much in my life that I 
think no more of joy.” 

“Courage, Yasmin! Soon you will have 
roses in your cheeks and go home happily with 
your little one!” Poor Yasmin lost three chil- 
dren in infancy; she scarcely dares to hope that 
the fourth will survive its birth. 

“God will have pity on you, Yasmin. May 
He grant your desire!” 

“As He will.” 

Yes, the will of God be done. It was His 
will that Yasmin should come here; and now 
we are able to foresee the dangers to her child. 
She will have every care and attention, such as 
she lacked when the others were born, and we 

ray that she may have the joy of taking home 
a healthy baby. 

Our patients are never afraid to come back. 
On the second visit they come as friends, 
eagerly expecting the sympathy and affection 
that is so often wanting in their lives. 

If we give them our whole-hearted service in 
the name of God and our Savior Jesus Christ, 
will it not help them to know God and under- 
stand what He is? “God is Love.” 
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Mubaya Has a Problem 


John Perrudin, W. F. 


I arrived. Crouched down on his heels 
he was waiting for me at a short dis- 
tance from the mission. Evidently there was 
something he wanted to ask me and he was 
trying to find a favorable occasion. But the 
occasion never occurred that night. I had been 
caught in a sudden storm and was drenched 
to the skin. Without an extra pair of dry socks 
to wear I was forced to stay in and rest my 
weary, bare feet on a freshly woven mat that 
lay in the corner of my hut. The usual visit and 
talk with all the villagers had to be called off. 
Mubaya, therefore, walked slowly home, 
pensive and uneasy. Next morning, bright and 
early, he was there again, seated among the 
catechumens, but in the very last row, as if to 
indicate the distance that lay between himself 
and other catechumens. They had just begun, 
but he, Mubaya, for five long years he had been 
coming regularly to this nearby chapel, within 
a hundred yards of his own kraal. He had 
received his medal months ago and far better 
than many a youngster, he could even boast of 
being one of the BANYASACRAMENTA. 
His success, it is true, was due chiefly to the 
benevolence of the examining priest. At an 
rate he was now a MUNYASACRAMENTA 
and therefore seemed out of place among these 
young beginners in the catechism class. 

What could he be doing in their midst? Was 
there any serious difficulty? Or was it the usual 
complaint about his cow that I had heard so 
often before? He might have come to beg a 
piece of cloth, a few coins or even a pinch of 
tobacco. As I had no cloth or tobacco to spare 
and very little money left to my name, I simply 
didn’t question him on the matter. 


M UBAYA was there last night long before 


I headed for a forest of eucalyptus trees 
down the road to mark off a few trees needed 
for our buildings at Mutumba. Mubaya fol- 
lowed me with his eyes as I walked along. Was 
it fear of something that held him back? I 
could not say but the whole thing was making 
me very curious. 


The sky was cloudy and a strong wind was 
blowing. If I hoped to reach home before the 
storm broke I would have to hurry. The path 
we followed happened to pass along the slope 
of a hill just in front of Mubaya’s hut. There 
he was anxiously waiting for me. His mind was 
made up and at last he was going to take the 
bull by the horns. 


Mubaya longs for Baptism. 


“Father,” he said abruptly, “you have already 
given me a cow but you haven’t given me her 
calf yet.” In his calloused and crooked fingers, 
bent from handling the spear and milking his 
cows, he held his medal of the Blessed Virgin 
and with a significant gesture held it out 
towards me. 


I understood immediately. The cow was the 
medal, a distinctive sign of the catechumens, 
and the calf was baptism, the normal fruit of 
a long catechumenate. 


Mubaya was afraid he would never receive 
baptism. “I am old and worn out; my legs are 
gone and I can’t go down to the mission any 
longer.’” As the old man pleaded his case my 
eyes turned to the deep valley below. There, 
way out yonder, very far away on a distant hill 
above the shore of Lake Tanganyika, stood the 
mission station with its red-tiled roof. Mubaya 
feared the steep descent to the valley below. 
He felt that his weary legs were now too old to 
cover this distance twice a week over a period 
of eight to twelve months. For the law of 
admission to baptism was that all the catechu- 
raens of Muhata must go regularly to the mis- 
sion twice a week for the final preparation 
before baptism. And poor old Mubaya was 
afraid, afraid that because he was unable to 
follow the instructions he would be refused 
baptism, 

So that was his big worry! I was able to 
clear it up in an instant. “Don’t worry,” I told 
him, “you will get your calf this year. Follow 
the catechism class here as best you can. The 


{ Please turn to page 8 } 
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Iu muanuda “Joday —Belgian Mandate 


“ They do not only believe - - they see!” 


HILE SOME NATIONS, renouncing their 
heritage of the Faith are reverting to 
paganism, entire peoples in the center 

of Africa are betaking themselves to the Cross 
and the Blessed Eucharist. Jesus is really be- 
coming their well beloved King. These glean- 
ings speak for themselves. 

LIVING, ARDENT FAITH IN THE REAL 
PRESENCE. — How they love their Churches, 
which for them have no other name than the 
“House of God.” And, since they wish them 
to be worthy of their Lord, and big enough to 
hold the multitudes that flock to them, scenes 
of the Middle Ages are re-lived in this twen- 
tieth century. Missionaries and people are 
building up the Church of Christ. 

Their churches are beautiful citadels of Faith 
rising up from the bush and towering over the 
native huts. Like our old Cathedrals, they are 
a hymn of praise and love to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, betokening painstaking toil and sweat. 
How often they are visited! People make a visit 
on their way to market. They drop in on their 
way to the river to fetch water for their homes. 


The Catechist will start his rounds by kneeling 
before the Tabernacle and finish them by a 
visit to the Blessed Sacrament. As the people 
collect for Sunday Mass, even if they go past 
the Mission they would not think of a chat with 
Fathers or Sisters, until they have paid their 
respects to the Great King in the Tabernacle. 
All of them could truthfully say these words of 
an old negress from Tanganyika who used to 
spend much time in Church: “Get bored in 
God's House? . . . How could one be bored in 
one’s father’s house?” 

What a coming and going there is in the 
churches on days of Solemn Exposition! Great 
is their burning Faith as they kneel for hours 
at a stretch before the Altar of Repose on 
Maundy Thursday. And, when it comes to 
Corpus Christi, they would do anything to 
honor the Blessed Eucharist, in fact it was this 
scene that made a District Commissioner, a non- 
Catholic Englishman, exclaim: “They do not 
only believe . . . they see... !” 


THEIR INCREDIBLE DETERMINATION 
TO HEAR MASS ON SUNDAYS. — You 


A Sunday morning at a mission station in Rwanda. 
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could not but be impressed were you present 
at Sunday Mass in one of these Churches, when 
the throng of “praying people” as they call 
themselves, break into the suppliant tones of 
the ‘Kyrie’ and the confident ones of the 
Credo. 


They also know how to dialogue the Mass 
prayers with the Priest, in perfect unison. It 
makes you realize how truly these Black people 
are offering the Eucharistic Sacrifice with the 
Priest. 

With all that, God only knows what it costs 
these “praying people’ to be at an carly Mass. 
Some leave home before dawn. Others, set out 
the evening before to cover the eight or ten 
miles between them and the Mission. For great 
feasts, they do not hesitate to undertake a return 
journey of six days, and these treks are made on 
foot, mothers often carrying babies on their 
backs and food for the journey on their heads! 
Sometimes they have to wade waist-deep in the 
unbridged marshes to swim the rivers, 
especially in the rainy season, or to walk across 
desert-like plains where wild beasts roam. 
Under such conditions they are not bound to 
hear Mass, and they know this all right, but 
when the Missionary Priest points out that God 
does not require such acts of heroism, he not 
infrequently receives an answer like this from 
an old man: “And did Jesus, my King, not 
suffer much more when he died for me on 
the Cross?” or that of a young woman who, 
only a few days after giving birth to a child, 
walked to church about three miles, in torrential 
rain: ‘Well, all the better if I die on the way, 
for it would be for God.” 

A 75-year-old woman from Rwanda covers 
her six miles to Church every Saturday: “I am 
no longer so young as I was,” she explains, 
“I have to stop many times on the way, because 
of my asthma, but I don’t want to miss Mass. 
Tomorrow, after the Holy Sacrifice, I shall 
make my way back, slowly, with my King in 
my heart.” 

Two blind girls of Kaduha Mission come 
four and a half miles every Sunday, along nar- 
row paths, led by their companions in the native 
way: not by the hand, but just grasping the 
end of a stick held out to them. Naturally 
they stumble over many an obstacle and it is 


really hard on them . . . yet, all they have to 
say is: “It is so pleasant to sit in Church and to 
fill our ears and our hearts with the prayers of 
the Mass.” 
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A chieftain from Rwenzori walked seven and 
a half miles to hear Mass, but unfortunately 
arrived at 11:30. When the White Father said 
he was sorry, Johaani just replied cheerfully, 
striking his breast, ‘“Well, Father, I am as hap- 
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py as a king, am I not going back home with 
my Lord there?” 

In our country whoever saw a man crippled 
in both legs crawl for hours on his hands and 
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knees, even in wet weather, to get to Mass? — 
“It’s true that I'm not a beautiful sight,” he 
said to a White Sister who was looking at his 
muddy state, “but on His way to Calvary, Our 
Master was not a beautiful sight, either, after 


all. May I not resemble Him?” 


In certain districts, the Chieftains share the 
duties of “altar boys.” In Rwanda, for instance, 
the Chief, who is King Mutara’s brother-in-law, 
is the recognized Master of Ceremonies of the 
Mission. The acolytes and the torch bearers are 
the noblest chieftains. They realize that the 
Sacrifice of the Altar is the Royal Ceremony. 
They go to Mass as they go to Court, to pay 
homage to their Divine King. These fine, tall 
Batutsi Chiefs (most of them are six feet six) 
surround the Priest, regally garbed in their red 
altar-boy cassocks. 

HOLY COMMUNION MAKES THEM 
“PRAYING PEOPLE.” — In their pagan sac- 
rifices everybody shared the victim, surely the 
Catholic Sacrifice is far better. They hunger for 
Holy Communion; they walk miles and miles 
on a Sunday rather than miss it. 


The country has waited nineteen centuries for 
the Divine Sacrifice, now souls surge towards 
it with grand Faith and ardent Love. 

In certain places the ciboriums have proved 
too small; the Priest consecrates baskets of 
hosts . . . ! The Kabgaye church possesses a 
wonderful ciborium which contains 16,000 
hosts! On great feast days the crowds are such 
that four, five and even six Priests give Holy 
Communion simultaneously for over an hour, 
replenishing their ciboriums from the basket on 
the altar. The Apostolic Delegate asked: ‘Is it 
always Easter here?” Indeed, they insist on 
getting their Communion! 

In an important out-post, the chief Catechist 
strives to marshal the wave of Communicants. 
As for the Priest, he goes on and on giving 
Communion. He has to divide the hosts and 
keeps on giving Communion, with his head 
splitting and his arm aching. Alas, the ciborium 
empties too soon; the last-comers cannot receive 
Holy Communion. The Catechist himself is 
distressed, for, having stayed at his post, he 
too is deprived of the Holy Eucharist. It is a 
First Friday. He is making a Novena of Com- 
munions and this was to have been the ninth! 
Nothing daunted, he sets off, walks to the next 
Mission, fifteen miles away, to receive his God. 

Until death these people will hunger for the 
Bread of Life. 


A Junior Seminarist is agonizing. He does 
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not want Holy Viaticum to be taken to him. 
During Holy Mass the door opens softly, 
Dominic himself, clutching the walls, exhausted 
and bathed in a cold sweat, makes his way to 
the altar-rail, and there sinks in a heap. ‘No, 
leave me alone,’ he murmurs faintly to those 
who want to pick him up; “it would be so 
lovely to die here... |’ At the Communion 
the Priest approaches the prostrated boy, and 
gives him his Viaticum. After Mass, two 
Seminarists carry Dominic away to his bed. 
When Father asked him why he had been so 
imprudent, he just said: ‘Father, this is my last 
day, and I wanted to hear one last Mass. And 
then, you sce, I wanted to go to Jesus myself, 
so that He will come Himself to get me today.” 


* oe ok & 
To appease this Hunger of God, over thirty- 
three million Hosts have been laid in people's 


hearts in the White Fathers’ and the White 
Sisters’ Missions alone, in one year. 


MUBAYA HAS A PROBLEM 
{ Concluded from page 4 } 


catechist will give you a few special lessons and 
we will arrange the rest.” 

His eyes glistened as he clasped his thin 
hands and said, “Thank you, Father, thank 
you!” He went away in high spirits and his 
heart was filled with joy. 

This scene brought to my mind that other 
old man of the gospel, who, filled with the 
Holy Ghost, spoke his Nunc Dimmittis: “Now 
thou dost dismiss thy servant, O Lord, accord- 
ing to thy word in peace, because my eyes have 
seen thy salvation, which thou hast prepared 
before the face of all peoples.” 

Surely it was this same Spirit who inspired 
the soul of old Mubaya and awakened in it that 
intense longing for baptism. It is He, the 
Paraclete sent by the Father and the Son, who 
touches the hearts of the pagans around us 
and leads them on to goodness. At times His 
plan of action can almost be felt, and a mis- 
sionary, bearing the weight of the responsibility 
of so many souls on his shoulders, straightens 
up with new courage: he knows he is not alone. 


Charles Matara Il, King of Rwanda, with the Queen, the Queen Mother and two Princesses. The 
King, a very fervent Catholic, consecrated his Kingdom to the Sacred Heart. 
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WMarvriiage Customs 


Among the Lobi Tribe in West Africa 


There is no wedding feast nor honeymoon 


OWEVER PRIMITIVE one may think the 
Africans are, it would be a great mistake 
to imagine that their mode of life is as 

simplified as that of the jungle beasts that sur- 
round them. Native customs vary from tribe to 
tribe; but everywhere the family and the tribe 
have not only systematic, but complex social 
organization. 


As regards marriage in particular, it is no 
easy task for the missionary to unravel the skein 
of all the customs — so bewildering to the 
white man — that govern this important event. 
It strikes us as strange indeed to know for 
instance that a baby girl, just born, has already 
a husband waiting for her and that she is 
reserved for no one else but for him alone! 


“Wherefore a man shall leave father and 
mother, and shall cleave to his wife’ (Gen. II, 
24). This is the universal law, even among the 
Lobi, a tribe considerably mixed with the 
Dagari people, living in the Nandom mission 
area in Gold Coast. 


Girl Not Free 


In regard to this tribe, the interested party 
when it comes to choosing a husband is not 
necessarily the one we think it is; the girl. In 
many instances it is not. According to the cus- 
toms of this tribe, a man’s heritage does not 
pass on to his own children but to the wife’s 
family. When a man dies, his fields, goats and 
hunting equipment, etc., become the inheritance 
of a nephew, son of his wife’s sister, or if the 
wife has no sister, to a son of his wife’s brother. 
To obviate the alienation of all that he pos- 
sessed, the Lobi tribesman will give his daugh- 
ter to his nephew and consequently, through 
her, his heritage will eventually return to one of 
his grand-children! This is an excellent example 
of complicated and selfish native customs in 
Africa. Nature seeks revenge on these selfish 
calculations that frustrate her, and the Lobi tribe 
is crumbling due to these matrimonial unions 
between close kin. 

To make sure that such a marriage will take 
place, the future spouse, still tiny, is sent to live 
with the family of the nephew so earnestly 
coveted as son-in-law. She grows up with the 
children of that family. When she becomes 


of marriageable age, she easily accepts a union 
that permits her to stay in the house where she 
grew up. 


Selfish Parents 


Parents have another selfish aim in giving 
their daughters when still in their infancy. The 
child’s future husband will, once she is given, 
be very helpful to his in-laws. He will plow 
the fields of his father-in-law and renew the 
grass roof of his mother-in-law’s hut, etc. He 
thus becomes a precious aid to his future in- 
laws years before the marriage can take place! 
On the other hand the girl’s mother-in-law is 
delighted to have the child as a servant. 


The market-places and funerals are places 
and events that give rise to much merriment; 
they are also the rendezvous for many of the 
younger set. The young man will be impressed 
favorably by a buxom, robust, muscular lass . . . 
a fit partner to hoe his fields. But oftentimes 
also, the boys let their whims or fancy guide 
them in their choice of a spouse . . . a graceful 
dancer, a girl draped in a brightly colored 
cloth (often borrowed for the occasion!) or 
by a beautiful girl. What do native Africans 
consider beautiful in a woman? That is a 
mystery. One day, a beauty contest was held at 
Kumasi. The judges, exclusive natives, elected 
to choose MISS KUMASI, examined especially 
the feet of the maidens. 


Her Choice 


The girl is however oftentimes more practi- 
cal in her choice. Here, contrary to the customs 
of other tribes where the father gives his 
daughter without even consulting her and except 
instances when she is given away still very 
young as mentioned above, she is usually free 
to choose as she pleases. But here again the 
choice is startling! A young Miss may decide to 
marry a chimpanzee looking, toothless old biga- 
mist with dried apple-like wrinkled skin. The 
reason for her choice? The old warrior is rich 
in comparison with the other men. With him 
the girl will never suffer the pangs of famine. 
Every day she will be sure to get a dish of 
millet-porridge and occasionally meat, of which 
all Africans are so fond. She will also have a 
bright colored cloth transforming her into a 
fascinating princess among less fortunate Eves 
bedecked only with leaves. As her husband is 
a bigamist she will not have much work to do. 
Being the youngest of the wives, she will also 
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be the most cherished. The aged wives of her 
husband will grow green with jealousy, but will 
none the less realize that, old battered battle- 
ships such as they are, they can but flounder in 
the heart of their bigamist husband, should they 
molest in any way their latest rival whose young 
charms captivate all the old man’s attention. 


The Dowry 


A privilege of the young Lobi girl, that many 
of her white sisters may perhaps envy, is that 
she can have all the initiative concerning mar- 
riage. She can go one day to her dream man 
and reveal to him that he is her heart’s choice 
and remain with him if the proposal is accept- 
able to him. The first night the parents will not 
worry much when the girl fails to return home. 
They believe she has gone to visit a relative. 
Two or three days later, the girl’s parents begin 
to search for her till she is finally located. If 
the parents do not approve the girl’s choice, 
they will bring her back home, but she will 
inevitably return to her husband. This may 
recur several times; and finally the parents will 
tire of recalling their daughter and resign them- 
selves to claim the dowry which the young 
man’s family must give to the wife’s family. 

The dowry! It varies considerably from tribe 
to tribe. In European countries the father, 
desirous of seeing his daughter happily and 
financially well off, gives a dowry, together 
with his daughter. The African natives have a 
different slant on the dowry. They seem to 
believe in the saying that one really appreciates 
only what is costly. The many cows, given in 
exchange for his wife, are supposed to make 
the young man appreciate her all the more. 

When everything seems to go wrong in the 
household, the husband would quickly send his 
wife away if the thought of having to give back 
the dowry did not come in as a check to stop 
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Real family life 
exists 


among the Catholics. 


him from repudiating his wife and prevent him 
from taking another. 

The dowry consists of a variable sum of 
money, plus two cows after a few years of 
wedded life, and another cow when the hus- 
band begins to receive in turn cows for his 
own daughters, that is some twenty years later. 
The initial cash sum paid is usually about $2.00. 
It varies; it may be more or less, but never more 
than the sum that was paid for the mother at 
the time of her marriage. When a man has 
paid the dowry for his wife, it is said, in the 
native language, that he “‘cowed”’ his wife! He 
may “cow” her with oxen and donkeys if he 
has no cows! There is no real marriage for the 
Lobi till the two cows have actually been paid. 
If the wife dies before the cows are paid, her 
father must foot the bill for her funeral. 


No Honeymoon 


The Lobi have no wedding feast. They drink, 
dance and have gala entertainment for funerals, 
but not for weddings. No honeymoon either. 
The only trip the girl makes is to the river to 
get water with her girl friends as on every 
other day! She does not live with her husband, 
but with her mother-in-law, until the time that 
the cowries are paid. (Small sea shells used as 
currency, cowries are worth 5000 to a dollar). 
A man would be disgraced forever if he lived 
with his wife before paying the cowries. If the 
parents of the girl are 5 gem to the marriage, 
they refuse the cowries; but the husband usually 
overcomes the difficulty by finding someone in 
the family willing to accept them, and that 
will suffice for him to take the girl as his 
lawful wife. 


No Pagan Rites 


The Lobi do not offer any sacrifices nor have 
any pagan rites in connection with marriage. 
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THE GOODNESS OF GOD 
TOWARD KHEIRA 


NE AFTERNOON a decrepit horse and 
wagon drew up to the door of the dis- 
pensary. In the box lay Kheira who had 

been burned from head to foot when the stove 
in her home had exploded. Not a sound spot 
remained on her body and she lay as dead, eyes 
closed and not a sound escaping from her lips. 

With infinite care, she was carried indoors 
and I began the painful process of finding the 
extent of injury. I removed her torn, sooty 
clothes in preparation to treating the extensive 
burns that covered her body. I was alone with 
her in a small room and the poor little victim 
seemed to be sinking fast. I forced a bit of 
tonic between her lips to give strength and 
relieve the intense pain of the burns. She 
rallied enough that I could safely continue with 
the necessary treatment. 

All the while, in a low tone, I lovingly com- 
plained to Our Lady of Mercy, “If this little 
one has not been sent here to find the way to 
heaven, then why have you brought her to me? 
Considering the condition she is in you know 
very well it isn’t a question of making her well. 
If she had remained in the gourbi she calls 
home, she would have been pushed in a corner 
and left to die like a dog — alone and without 
a thought given to her eternal destiny. Was it 
not, dear Mother, with the thought, of wel- 


coming her into heaven that you have brought 
her here?” 

While I continued to apply the compresses 
to her scorched skin, I murmured the ‘Hail 
Mary”’ over and over again. Suddenly Kheira’s 
eyelids flickered, and opening her big black 
eyes, she fixed her gaze on me. A sister? She 
had never seen one before, a crucifix neither. 
She looked at it for a long time, then returned 
her eyes to mine. Her face, twisted with pain 
only a moment before, relaxed into a beautiful 
smile. 

Filled with confidence that Mary was answer- 
ing my prayer, I ventured to suggest . . . “Ask 
God to forgive you your sins . . . Offer Him 
your pain and sufferings. He is your Father, 
He loves you and has prepared a place for you 
in His heavenly kingdom. Tell Him you love 
Him, too, with all your heart.” Then Kheira 
repeated this act of charity after me, words of 
faith that force open the doors of heaven . . . 
“My God, I love you with all my heart and 
with all my strength. Forgive me my sins . . . 
I offer you my suffering.” 

Her voice grew weaker with every word and 
finally faded away. But the smile remained, for 
she was at peace. Kheira had entered her beau- 
tiful home in heaven where, with all the angels 
and saints she will render eternal thanksgiving 
to God for His goodness and mercy towards her. 

Sister M. Charles de Blois 


However, a prudent and wise husband will take 
occasion of his wife's proximity at one time or 
another to the altar of sacrifices to immolate 
a hen to ancestral spirits conjuring them in a 
loud voice (intended to be heard by his wife) 
to deluge upon her, cholera, scab, leprosy and 
finally death, if ever she becomes unfaithful to 
him. The young spouse, fully imbued with 
superstitious fear, will be impressed and will 
not be tempted to run away. 

These marriages among pagans, as among 
civilized people who reject the laws of Christian 
marriage, are as frail as glass. The African 
native is child-like and acts rashly. A heated 
argument is enough for the wife to desert her 
husband and run home to her mother like a 
spoiled child. To run away she usually chooses 
the time when her absence will be more sorely 
felt, for instance at sowing or harvesting time. 


Back to Mother 


When the girl’s father considers his son-in- 
law either too negligent to pay the balance of 
cows stipulated in the dowry or too exacting for 
his wife, his means of coercion is to recall his 
daughter home. She will not refuse to return 
to her family, knowing that she has every 
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advantage to remain on good terms with her 
own people. For instance, each time she is sick, 
it is to her mother that she will go, sure of 
receiving the very best attention possible. 

It often happens that when ill luck hits the 
family, the sorcerer is consulted. Frequently 
the verdict of the sorcerer is that the wife is 
responsible for all the bad luck. Sometimes the 
husband does not need the verdict of the sor- 
cerer to realize that his wife is a vile creature. 
Repudiated, she may not want to go. She is 
now a mother, how can she abandon her chil- 
dren? The only efficacious means is for the 
husband to remove the three stones that serve 
as fire-place on which his wife places her pots 
when cooking. This is the supreme offense to 
the wife. It is also a powerful act of witchcraft 
in the eyes of the woman who thinks that she 
would die if she stayed a night longer in her 
husband’s hut. ; 

The reader may notice that our converts need 
much good will to accept Christian marriage, 
unity and stability being unknown in the pagan 
marriage. But with the power of grace and the 
blessings of the Little Flower, Patroness of 
Nandom Mission, we have no reason to com- 
plain about the fidelity of our Christians in 
observing the sacred laws of marriage. 
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Dotuges at ‘Kcoa 


Sr. M. Francesca Clare gives us news of her mission 


Though the children enjoy playing, they also 
like to study. 


ISA IS ACHARMING MISSION and the people 

here are just grand. Every Sunday our 

church is filled with Christians and it cer- 
tainly does one good to see the fervor with 
which they assist at Mass and receive Holy 
Communion. 

Since our mission is the only one with Sisters 
in the Mbeya Vicariate, Tanganyika Territory, 
the White Fathers from the neighboring mis- 
sions send girls to our school. They reside with 
us and are doing very well. I have the pleasure 
of teaching the little ones and also teach 
English to the African Sisters and the more 
advanced pupils. 

A few weeks ago a pagan came to the mis- 
sion with a young baby. The mother had died 
and the father wanted us to take care of his 
little girl. We gladly accepted the little one, 
trusting that someday she will become a little 
Christian and her father as well. She is a sweet 
baby and her name is PENETTY. Since it is 
a pagan name, I just changed the first letters 
and call her Annetty, which sounds better to 
me. The other little orphans are very fond of 
her and treat her like a little queen. 
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Recently, an air-plane was forced to land 
near our mission. Though no one was hurt, it 
caused much excitement. All the children 
wanted to go to see the NDEGE, which in their 
language means bird and this is the name they 
give to a plane. So two African Sisters and I 
accompanied them. There was a great deal of 
chattering along the way; but, when we arrived 
at the plane, the children became speechless. 
People from villages far and near were sitting 
around silently staring at the NDEGE. The 
pilot very kindly invited the children to go into 
the plane in groups and he explained everything 
to them. It was a very happy day for our pupils 
and they are still talking about it. I found a 
great deal of joy in being with them. 


On a certain feast day we took the pupils for 
a walk through the near by villages. Being 
dressed in their best and singing along the way 
they attracted the attention of many children 
who do not come to school, and they followed 
us. On arriving at a large field our pupils began 
to dance, and finally the great event of the day 
took place. Games were played to win prizes. 
These consisted of the pencils and the other 
treasures that we received from Metuchen. How 
I wish that the kind donors could have wit- 
nessed the joy of the winners, who held to their 
prizes as relics. 


There is a dispensary at Kisa where hundreds 
of patients are cared for among whom many 
are given their passport to Heaven. The Sisters 
also go to the surrounding villages to care for 
those who cannot come to the dispensary. 


Yet how much more good could be accom- 
plished and how many more souls could be 
given to our dear Lord, if only we had more 
Sisters to help us! There is a great demand for 
Sisters, not only in our Vicariate but every- 
where. When the Africans come from afar to 
the mission their first question is always: 
“When are the Sisters coming to our village?” 


If only more of our American girls would 
answer the call of Him who loves us so much. 
How our dear Lord’s Kingdom could be ex- 
tended and how much happiness, a happiness 
that the world cannot give, would be theirs! 
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A HIPPO GOES TO TOWN 


And Furnishes Everyone with a Supply of Fresh Meat 


The skin of a hippopotamus is nearly two inches thick and the whole animal weighs close to three 
tons when full grown. 


HIS IS NOT JUST an animal story .. . it 
'T really happened at Karema Village on the 

shores of Lake Tanganyika. The oldest 
inhabitants had never heard anything like 
it before. 


One night a huge hippopotamus came stroll- 
ing through the village under the protecting 
cover of darkness. The strange visitor, finding 
nothing to his taste in town, went unperturbed 
into the fields in search of more appetizing food 
than the coarse weeds in his lake abode. 


Unfortunately, his big feet betrayed him. 
At sunrise, the unsuspecting village people were 
amazed to find his tracks everywhere. Surprised 
by the dawn, the hippo, who had strayed from 
the lake sought shelter and protection in a 
small pond near the mission vegetable garden. 
There he remained undetected until the school- 
boys went to the pond to get water. They got 
the surprise of their life and turned back in 
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fright when the gigantic animal snorted furi- 
ously at them. 


The boys ran to tell a White Father, who 
hastened to the pond with his rifle. A crowd 
had already started to gather; so that, the 
frightened animal tried to hide at the bottom 
of the pool. Some of the more daring on- 
lookers advanced with spears into the water. 
The terrified beast emerged from the pool just 
long enough for the Missionary to fire twice at 
his enormous head. The huge beast slumped 
back into the water. OUUUUU! OUUUUU! 
OQUUUUU! shouted the ever increasing crowd 
with joy. The hippo had breathed its last! 


It was no easy job to pull such a colossal 
animal, weighing well over a ton, out of the 
water. But the eager crowd, anticipating juicy 
morsels of hippo meat, soon rolled and dragged 
it out of the pond. It was a day of great 
rejoicing for all. Meat had never been so 
plentiful at Karema! 
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Thousands such as these are begging to become children 


Your contribution to the Propagation of the Faith on Mission Sunday 


will help to realize their desires. 
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